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Values to-day are so immeasuredly changed that no one
could carry on unaided a great institution such as Irving
made the 'Lyceum. And perhaps I have shewn that
this institution was- based on the continuous health and
presence of one man. No National Theatre could do
quite the same thing. It would lack the personal
magnetism which an Irving possessed. The response
of an audience in a state-regulated Theatre would always
lack the warmth of that personal affection which a man
like Irving or a woman like Sarah Bernhardt inspires.
The above is no argument against the need for a
National Theatre. No one realised the need for a
National Theatre more keenly than Irving. As far
back as 1878, Irving wrote:
"With regard to its desirability, I have little, if any, doubt.
In this country, artistic perfection of a high ideal is not
always the road to worldly prosperity; and so long as open
competition exists there will always be found persons whose
aim is monetary success rather than the achievement of good
work. In order that the stage may be of educational value
it is necessary that those who follow its art should have an
ideal standard somewhat above the average of contemporary
taste. This standard should be ever in advance, so that, as
the taste and education of the public progress, the means
for their further advancement should be ready. To effect
this some security is necessary. If the purifying and en-
nobling influence of the art is to be exercised in such a
manner as to have a lasting power, it is necessary that the
individual be replaced by something in the shape of a cor-
poration, or by the working of some scheme by its nature
fixed and permanent."
But Irving, himself, was not the man to carry on a
National Theatre. His own creative impulse w:as too
urgent to be at the mercy of some casting board who
might have used him with the rarity of Mounet Sully
at the Comedie Fran9aise. Such an institution is not
for eagles like Irving and Sarah Bernhardt, who would
always soar away, upon their own wings. The point,
you observe, which Irving indicated so strongly is that